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household goes up on the roof to look for the returning hunters 
or trappers with their spoils. Fur animals are the property of the 
trapper, but he can only claim exclusive right to the skin, sinew, 
fat, tongue, head and belly pieces of a deer. The remainder is 
distributed to any who may need it, or reserved as the common 
property of the house-fellows, if there are no other applicants. 
The wife receives her husband in silence, removes his belts and 
gun case, puts his boots to dry, offers him a bit of meat and fish, 
and when he has taken his accustomed place, calls his attention 
to the stranger while she prepares the evening meal. This is the 
event of the day. The oil lamp is trimmed and lighted ; con- 
versation becomes general ; all eat together, served by the mistress 
of the house, and when the repast is over, tales have been told, 
and the fire burns low, the larger embers are tossed out of the 
smoke hole, the coals carefully covered, the parchment replaced 
to keep in the warm air, beds are unrolled, clothing doffed, and 
the inmates lay themselves head to the fire ; the light is put out, 
and in a short time the silence is only broken by an occasional 
nasal indication that the hunter is enjoying his well earned rest. 
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THE SEWELLEL OR SHOW'TL. 



BY S. K. LUM. 



IN the deep evergreen forests of fir, clothing the western slope of 
the Cascade Mountains, in Oregon and Washington Territory, 
is found a singular animal, Haplodon rufiis, the natural his- 
tory of which is but little known to scientists. 

It is called by various names in the different localities it inhab- 
its ; considering it as new, each settler has named it after some 
better known animal he fancied it resembled. In Southern Oregon, 
it is found in moist situations on the tops of the Siskiyou and 
Rogue's River Mountains, and is there called " mountain beaver." 
On the head-waters of the many streams flowing westward to the 
Willamette River, it may be seen in great numbers, and is there 
called " mountain boomer," " ground hog," " gopher," " badger," 
&c. North of the Columbia River it inhabits nearly all the streams 
rising in the Cascade Mountains and flowing westward to tide 
water, also, on the Cowlitz and other tributaries of the Columbia, and 
in the vicinity of Shoalwater Bay. There it often goes by the Indian 
name of Shote or Show'tl. Its special habitat is the broken hilly 
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•country forming an elevated bench some two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and lying along the western base of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. It is semi-aquatic in its nature, and its haunts 
will always be found where veins of water beneath the surface of 
the ground are abundant. It usually selects the open glades of 
the forest, thickly grown up with fern and sallal (Gaultheria 
shaloii). It is emphatically a burrowing animal, and here the 
ground will be seen perforated with holes. Generally a little 
hillock of excavated reddish clay marks their entrance, but, some- 
times, only a hole large enough to admit the animal passes di- 
rectly downwards, the earth seemingly having been removed.* 
Beneath the ground, the various openings connect, and form a 
perfect " plexus " of passages, often nearly parallel with the sur- 
face, and only a foot or so in depth. Horses and cattle frequently 
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fall into these places, to their great annoyance, and the farmer in 
plowing such lands for the first time, finds much difficulty in get- 
ting his team to work. These underground passages, no doubt, 
extend to great distances, in proof of which, water has been seen 
falling into a hole in one place, and coming out at another a fourth 
or half a mile distant. 

In many instances I found water coursing its way through these 
passages which had been worn by the water large enough to take 
in the body of a cow. Then, again, pools of water appeared 
beneath the surface of the ground, where the show'tls, young and 
old, took pleasure in sporting and performing their ablutions. 
The show'tl's food is the various vegetation of the locality, includ- 
ing shrubs, herbs, roots, etc. These it gathers in a hurried man- 
ner above ground, and drags them to the mouth of its burrow. 
It has been observed to ascend a bush two or three feet, cut off a 
limb quickly, and retreat with it to its hole. Often, a mass of 
dried sticks and rubbish may be seen about the entrance to the 

* Perhaps such holes are made by the animal burrowing to the surface from below. 
—Ed. 
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hole, being the refuse of the gathering. I have known it to take 
possession of a field seeded down to red clover, forming numerous 
burrows, and seeming delighted to feed upon this herbage. Its 
strong and sharp teeth seem eminently adapted to cutting off 
sticks, as in the beaver, although I have observed none more 
than one-fourth to one-half an inch in diameter, cut off by 
them. Ferns, sallal and hazel form a large part of its food, which 
it masticates very fine, as may be seen by inspecting the contents 
of its stomach. 

In general form and color, the show'tl has much the appearance 
of a huge meadow mole, thirteen to fourteen inches in length 
from the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, of a reddish color, 
and weighing three to three and a-half pounds. The males are 
larger than the females. The tail is short and almost hidden by 
the long hairs surrounding it. The eyes are small, and apparently 
but little use is made of them while passing through the bur- 
rows. Their whiskers are long and strong, extending laterally 
beyond their bodies. They have also bristles springing from 
their fore legs outwardly ; these answer in a great measure the 
use of eyes by touching the walls of their burrows and thus direct- 
ing their course in the dark. 

Its fur is similar to that of the musk-rat, and but for the tail 
might easily be taken for the skins of that animal. It has no 
scent or musk that I can appreciate. I consider the flesh good 
eating, although it is not generally so esteemed by the people. 
The Indians eat them, and formerly made great use of them as 
food. Since the disappearance of the Indians from large sections 
of the country I think the show'tl is increasing in numbers. It is 
nocturnal in its habits, doing most of its excavating, feeding and 
moving about during the night. It is occasionally, however, seen 
above ground in the day time; when so seen it is extremely shy 
and wary, and will never be caught far from its hole. They move 
about considerably during the day time, as is evinced by being 
frequently caught in steel traps. They are pugnacious fellows,. 
and will seize the nose of a dog, inflicting a severe bite. Enemies, 
they have, no doubt, as minks have been caught in their burrows 
on the uplands, and wildcats, fishers, and other rapacious animals 
abound in their neighborhood. 

I have found them associated with the digger squirrel {Sper- 
mophilus beecheyi), with which they seemed to be on friendly terms ; 
indeed, the appearance and plan of the burrows of these two ani- 
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mals are very much alike, being frequently started under an old 
log and continuing under the same for its entire length. 

They do not hibernate, but keep their burrows open all winter; 
beaten trails in the snow are often seen, leading above ground for 
a few feet, from one hole to another. They are able to gather 
their food at any time of the year, seldom going more than a few 
feet from the entrance of their holes to procure it. 

I have never heard them make any kind of noise by day or 
night, save a kind of growl when caught in a trap. They are 
easily caught in steel traps, to the contrary of what many with 
whom I have conversed assert. I have caught numbers of them 
without even covering the traps. The No. o " Newhouse " trap 
is the one I have used. They are quite strong, and generally 
break their legs ; and, if long in the trap, will be found dead. 

A friend of mine had one domesticated for several months. It 
readily ate apples and other fruit, vegetables, etc., and seemed to 
bear confinement very well. It took great pleasure in paddling 
in a dish of water ; slept most of the time during the day, but 
awakened to activity as night came on. Another man caught one 
while young, and let it run about the house. As it grew larger 
it dug a hole in the ground near the well, where it lived con- 
tentedly for a long time, when a strange dog killed it. 

My knowledge respecting the breeding of the show'tl is limited 
and uncertain. People living in the vicinity of these animals tell 
me that the young show'tls just weaned make their appearance 
during the month of June, in numbers from three to five at a 
birth. The females have six teats. From my present knowl- 
edge of them I suspect they breed but once a year, like the beaver.* 
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THE MICROSCOPE AS A MEANS OF EXAMINATION 
OF ROCKS AND FOSSILS. 

BY DR. R. FRITZ-GAERTNER. 

THE examination of rocks in regard to their lithological char- 
acter is accompanied with great difficulties whenever their com- 
posing minerals are so minute and so thoroughly intermingled 

* On the habits of this animal compare also : Coues, Monograph of Rodentia of 
North America, 1877, pp. 590-598; Matteson, Am. Nat. XI, 1877, pp. 434, 435; 
Murphy, London Field for May 5, 1877. — E. C. 



